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PRESENT PROBLEMS IN THE 
CONSTITUENCIES 


The Kaleidoscope. 

It has always been an axiom with 
the *‘Labour Organiser’’ that the prob- 
lems of constituency organisation are 
not constant ; they change from year to 
year, and sometimes with the seasons. 
This arises not alone, or evenly mainly, 
from the fact that the barometer goes 
up and down—to fever heat and back 
sometimes to zero, or beceuse, to use 
another simile, that the pendulum 
swings to and fro giving rewards for 
effort to-day which it denics to-morrow. 

The causes of our changing problem 
lie deeper than that. We are a new 
Party with not only one field to conquer 
but many, and since the great recon- 
struction of the Labour Party in 1918 
factors connected with our growth itself 
have caused constituency problems to 
be kaleidoscopic and never the same 
for long together. To enumerate but 
a few changes there was the problem 
of extending the line so that there 
should at least be a skeleton Party in 
every constituency ; then came the task 
of welding these Parties into intelligent 
units according to rule, extending and 
‘strengthening their parts and finding 
sources of revenue for them. This task 


took many aspects according to the 
nature of the constituency, and the 
-degree of industrial development on 


which to build. The slump years. took 
their toll, as did also the contraction 
of Trades Union political resources ; and 
these events brought new problems to 
many constituencies. There was the 
preparation, long drawn out, for the 
1922 election; and the quick adjust- 
ments oF reorganising methods to cope 
with the unique experience of three 
General Elections in as many years. If 
in the five years from 1924 to 1929 there 
was a steady development of our Party 
throughout the country this was not 
without incident, and the even tenor 
of our way was disturbed by the 
general strike, the agitation against 
the Trades Disputes Act, and the dis- 
turbance to constituency finance which 
resulted from the passing of that Act. 
- Altogether then, though we have only 
skimmed the surface in this brief review 


* based 


By Tue Epiror. 


that our contention is 


it will be seen 
correct. Real good is to be derived 
from a re-examination from time to 


time of our chief current problems. No 
one will be found who will acclaim that 
we stand where we did thirteen months 


- ago, when as an eager army pressing 


on to the attack we were cheered by the 
hopes of victory and the fruits to be 
garnered by the results of years of in- 
tensive preparation. The mere faci 
that a General Election has taken place 
affects the central problem and_ the 
further fact that we now defend where 
formerly we besieged is a vital facter 
in the whole situation. 


The Barometer and Pendulum. 

We have spoken of the political 
barometer and the swing of the pendu- 
lum. There is perhaps just a differ- 
ence between the two. The political 
barometer is something largely outside 
the control of the organiser—perhaps of 
any man, and a Government’s popu- 
larity or unpopularity is not always 
upon its deserts. The Labour 
Government was intensely popular 
actually before it had accomplished 
anything much, and if the barometer 
has fallen it is actually in spite of its 
good deeds. But the cry that we are 
going back is the stock-in-trade. of the 
Dismal Jimmie who nearly always says 
the same thing. As to the future none 
can foretell how popular opinion may 
swing or may be influenced by wise 
administration and just legislation. The 
political barometer in short is some- 
thing for organisers to grin and bear 
and be sure the best will come along. 

The swing of the pendulum is on the 
contrary a known factor and an awk- 
ward impediment in the experience of 
most Governments. But the swing 
back can be met and stopped. And 
that is largely the work or the organ- 
isers, the paid and unpaid agents, 
secretaries. and loyal Party workers. In 
the first place the well accepted adage 
holds good—‘what we have we hold”’ 
—and the will and the strength of the 
Movement must be directed to consoli- 


‘dation. 
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The Problem of Consolidation. 


There then is the first of our present 
problems. Consolidation. An ¢xam- 
ination of the returns of the iast ciec- 
tion discloses that numbers of seats 
were just won by the last “‘over the 
top” effort. There are numbers of 
other seats where this effort just failed 
in -its objective. There is a good deal 
that is common between these two 
types of constituencies and in the seat 
that is vulnerable, and in the one that 
is nearly gained, consolidation is all- 
important; for it is just these consti- 
tuencies where the other side will 
naturally concentrate their efforts and 
hope to be able to inflict defeats. 

The task of consolidation is accom- 
plished by ascertaining that every single 
unit of the Party at work at the 
election is still alive and kicking. It 
implies a new contact with all the 
workers who helped at the election. 
Perhaps some special function’ or 
functions by way of local reunions is a 
good way to prevent leakages from the 
army which last year accomplished so 
much. Consolidation also calls for an 
examination or the strong places as well 
as the weak ones, and it is a fatal mis- 
take to nurse the delusion that any 
area is safe. to poll its full strength 
without constant contact, constant 
effort and constant propaganda. 


The ‘‘Daily Herald’’ Factor. 

Fortunately, the present year has 
already afforded a first-rate opportunity 
for testing the election machine. The 
“Daily Herald’? campaign gave full 
scope for this. and in most consti- 
tuencies the opportunity was taken 
advantage of. Nothing perhaps since 
the Movement’s response to the three 
General Elections in three years has so 
well illustrated the resilience of 
Labour’s local organisation as did the 
response to the ‘“‘Herald’’ appeal. It 
might have been thought that the 
machine would be tired—indeed it was, 
and it may as well be confessed that it 
was difficult to get it moving last 
winter. But it moved, and it won 
through — which we are sure is just 
what the Liberal or Tory machine 
could not have done at that time. 

If then we take heart because of this 
accomplishment we must still point the 
moral that the ‘‘Herald’’ million circu- 
lation has given a turn to the kaleido- 
scope in the constituencies, and one 
that affords. us good prospects. A 
million readers of a Labour paper is a 
new factor, but in the future no Local 
Labour Party can afford to ignore the 


open field at its door so pregnant 
membership possibilities. It is inde 
as if some kind friend had dug d 
planted a garden the fruits of which 
we may enjoy. In the north 
**Herald’’ campaign is still continuing. 
If the two million campaign suce 
the opportunities before the Movemen 
will be exactly double. 

Before we enumerate a number oO 
newer problems we must treat of some 
that are by no means new, but whi 
have taken on a _ changed aspect. 
Finance for instance is no new prob- 
lem, it is one which like the poor is 
always with us. There are two or 
three things to note about the problem 
to-day. In the first place National 
Headquarters are looking more and 
more to its constituency affiliations for 
its financial support, and this year the 
new national and local rules have 
emphasised the fact. 


- 


Financial Demands Increased. 


Most constituency Parties have long 
looked to national funds, though they 
have looked in vain, as a source from 
which eventually some of their own 
troubles might be eased. We are afraid. 
very little thought was sometimes given 
as to where these national funds were 
to come from, but anyway this year’s 
experiences have brought that question 
home pretty keenly. Most consti- 
tuencies, too, have experienced a 
lessened income from local Trades 
Union affiliation fees, owing to the 
operation of the Trades Dispute Act. 
And in many of those constituencies 
which in the past have been favoured 
with special Trades Union support a 
growing tendency is noticeable to cut 
down the amount of subsidies and to 
seek newer arrangements with Divi- 
sional Parties, based on a more even 
distribution of the burden of expendi- 
ture. 

So we see that from several quarters, 
if not a new problem an intensified one 
faces the constituencies. How is this 
problem to be met? 

It may seem an unnecessary repeti- 
tion in our pages, but we are convinced 
that for ninety-nine out of one hundred 
constituencies the solution of these 
financial problems is to be found in 
regularised membership on a_ paying 
basis. In saying this, we do not depre- 
ciate efforts put into special money- 
raising schemes. It will be a long 
time before the income from member- 
ship defrays all the outgoings, but it is 
a false view of the interests of organ- 
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isation to allow what should be purely 
temporary expedients to stand in the 
way of efforts to secure a permanent 
paying basis of membership. In some 
Parties there is a real danger of this 
taking place. Other Parties have yet 
something to learn about temporary 
_money-raising efforts, and for the 
- moment the needs of Parties differ. We 
know of Divisions where the outlook 
is not big enough to visualise even a 
450 profit from a bazaar; such people 
are not likely to succeed in building 
membership. We know of other Divi- 
sions, and fortunately plenty of them. 
which are steadily building their mem- 
bership and at the same time supple- 


menting the income by quite big: 


figures, representing profit from social 
efforts. And a third type. of consti- 
tuency gets all its income, or nearly all, 
from the latter directions without 
troubling about membership at all. It 
is to the first and third of these places 
that we address an admonition. 


The Membership Solution. 

The need for a great and paying 
membership is now admitted on all but 
a few hands. The insufficiency of the 
old sixpenny and shilling basis is at 
last graciously conceded, but the prob- 
lem which is so acute in hundreds of 
big and little centres is how to imple- 
ment the thing. As to the conserva- 
tism that remains regarding the matter, 
we know of places where a_ sturdy 
remnant desirous of adhering to the 
old contributions succeeds in holding up 
sany big endeavour and combined cam- 
paign on the’ new lines. It is a curious 
thing that this frailty for cheap and 
unproductive membership persists in 
just those places where their own 
experience ought to be sufficient proof 
of its failure. A little faction is often 
to be met with right in the heart of 
abundant opportunities whose members 
ought to be twenty, thirty or even fifty 
fold of what they are; but their out- 
look is stunted and they cannot 
visualise the new big thing. These 
people are not democrats, they do not 
believe that democracy can function, or 
at any rate they show no faith in their 
own ability to make it do so in their 
areas. 

There is, too, a_ section which 
opposes the penny-per-week and similar 
schemes on rather different grounds. 
Their friends genuinely believe that 
supplementary efforts at money-raising 
gets them to the same position in the 
vend—that is to say, some people favour 
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a low contribution in the hope of 
attracting members, and then trust to 
be able to use a big membership so 
gained by exploiting it in all sorts of 
ways with money-raising stunts. Well, 
this has succeeded in a few places, but 
very few, and the membership doesn’t 
last. The mistake made is the 
assumption that because the faithful 
few are to be found supporting every 
kind of effort the masses will do the 
same, and that it will be equally 
feasible to get at them. People who 
argue this kind of thing forget that the 
regular contribution provides the ideal 
means for keeping contact, and without 
contact the attempt to sell tickets and 
similar things quite falls through. 


The ‘‘Three Years of Power’’ 

Danger. 

Since the ‘‘Daily Herald’? campaign 
we have detected in quite a number of 
constituencies a sense of repletion, a 
comfortable settling down as if nothing 
very eventful is likely to happen for 
quite a long time. There was one week 
when the political situation presented 
possibilities and every one woke up, 
but the snoring is again to be heard 
and felt in every quarter. What is at 
the root of this local somnolence when 
in the House there is a wakeful and 
watchful opposition to a Government 
dependent for its existence on the mere 
forbearance of its enemies to combine 
for its destruction? We believe that 
notion about the present Government 
being “‘in’’ for three years has been 
taken much too literally, and it was a 
mighty risky prophecy anyway. 

We are convinced that the next 
General Election will not cast many 
long shadows before it whether it 
arrives this Autumn or in 1932. 
Taken as a whole we believe our move- 
ment is in ‘*good heart’? as gardeners 
say; it has its discontents, and_ its 
criticisms, but to-day it would rise to a 
call to arms as loyally and manfully as 
in May, 1929. Then why on earth 
lull it to sleep by risky talk about the 
probabilities of hanging on to office for 
two or three more years? 

One thing is certain. The remain- 
ing period of the Government’s tenure 
of office will be punctuated by by- 
elections. chosen as at Nottingham in 
those constituencies where the shrewd- 
est blows may be delivered at the Gov- 
ernment’s popularity and reputation. 
Were we Tory strategists we should 
choose our by-elections (for retirements 
_can often be arranged) in just those 
seats Labour came just short of winning 
last time. This is not a hint to’ the 


, 


enemy but an observation based on the 
obvious and it should carry a straight 
warning to us. Even if preparatjon 
for the General Election is not in the 
air, the possibility of by-elections 
which will set the currents moving 
ought to prove sufficient to destroy the 
present lethargy and set us all working 
and watchful. 

There are numbers of ‘‘selections” 
yet to be made. And how many con- 
stituencies have yet even given thought 
to the next election fund? How many 
have considered an election plan, or 
appointed an agent? How many have 
yet ordered envelopes, etc. (which they 
may do on credit)? : 

Altogether, one of our present prob- 
lems appears to be how to remove the 
prevailing inertia and put the forces in 
a state of preparedness. 

To he continued ) 


THE LONDON LABOUR 
PARTY. 

Something is likely to be heard at the 
forthcoming Labour Party Conference 
ot the special conditions affecting 
Local Party Organisation in london. 
As mentioned in our issue for August 
last year a serious examination has been 
taking place of the utility and effective- 
ness of certain links in the chain of 
t.ondon Labour Party organisation, and 
although no commitment had been 
made of the official view a statement 
had been made giving the pros and 
cons for and against at least one defi- 
nite suggestion affecting Borough 
Labour Parties in London's Divided 
Boroughs. 

London is not as other cities, per- 
haps we should say Counties, and the 
ramifications of both its industrial and 
political movements are complex and 
confusing While therefore decisions 
are being arrived at by those competent 
to judge of what is best for the political 
Movement in Londen, we ourselves wel- 
come a masterly and exhaustive exanv 
ination of the field which has been issued 
by the London Labour Party as 
memorandum in pamphlet form a 
circulated for consideration at speci 
meetings of Borough and Divisior 
Labour Parties. [1 any controversy 
exists it is a matter of purely local inter- 
est to London, but the memorandu 
itself is more than that because 
throws a light on a difficult probl 
and one of absorbing interest. T 
main fact which strikes the dispassio 
ate reader is the impartiality an 
felicity with which the problems have 
been stated. 
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ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


The “L.O.” Guide to Local 
Govermnonent Elections 


<S 


PART III.—_METROPOLITAN BOROUGH COUNCIL 
ELECTIONS (continued) 


Casual Vacancies. 

A casual vacancy may arise either 
through a Councillor becoming dis- 
qualified as just mentioned or by the 
resignation, non-acceptance of office, or 
death of a councillor. 

A councillor may at any time resign 
by delivering to the Town Clerk a signed 
resignation and paying the prescribed 
fine. The latter is 420 where no regu- 
lations exist governing the amount, but 
the Council has power to make regula- 
tions fixing the fine at a purely nominal 
figure or at any amount up to £50. 
When a person resigns the Council must 
immediately declare the office vacant 
and a new election must take . place 
within one month. 

Any other vacancy must be filled by 
election within a month after notice has 
been given io the Mayor or Town Clerk 
by two Councillors (note not electors, 
as with provincial councils). An elec- 
- tion is however neither authorised nor 
' required if the vacancy occurs within 

six months of an ordinary vacancy. 

Returning Officers in Metropolitan 
Borough Council Elections are now the 
Town Clerks in their respective 
Boroughs. 

The Returning Officer may appoint 
a deputy or deputies, and a deputy Re- 
turning Officer has the same duties, 
powers and liabilities as the Returning 
Officer in respect of the matters to 
which he is appointed as deputy—that 
is to say the Returning Officer may 
reserve certain functions to himself. 

__ The R.O. must appoint an office for 
the purpose of the election, but this 
is not necessarily within the Borough 
or the ward for which the election takes 
place. 

The Returning Officer has the power 
to divide any ward into polling districts, 
but each district must consist of an 

- area for which a separate list is avail- 
cable. The RO. also determines the 


number and situation of polling places 
and polling stations, subject to the 
limitation that only one polling station 
shall be provided in a ward or polling 
district of less than seven hundred elec- 
tors, though an additional station may 
be provided for each additional seven 
hundred electors. or part thereof. 

It is the duty of the returning officer 
to give the notice of election described 
in the schedule printed in our last issue, 
and in the form prescribed. The re- 
turning officer’s further duties include 
of course the appointment of presiding 
officers, and all other necessary steps 
for the- official conduct of the election. 


Nominations. 

It is the returning officer’s duty to 
provide nomination papers which any 
Local Government elector may obtain 
free of charge. 

There is’ no ‘‘sitting at the receipt of 
custom’”’ for the receipt of nomination 
papers as in a Parliamentary election, 
but the forms are to be sent (note, not 
necessarily delivered by the candidate, 
proposer or seconder) to the returning 
officer not later than 12 o’clock noon 
on the twelith day before the day of 
election. The R.O. will state the 
specific date in the ‘‘notice of election.’’ 

The returning officer is required to 
number the nomination papers as re- 
ceived by him, and this process governs 
the standing of nomination papers when 
more than one is received for the same 
candidate. It is the business of the 
R.O. 10 examine each nomination pag er 
“as ‘soon as practicable after the.receipt 
of same,’ and decide as to whether it 
has been properly filled up and signed 
and delivered to time, and his decision 
in the affirmative is final. If he decides 
that the nomination paper is invalid he 
is required to state on what grounds, 
and to attach to the nomination paper 
a note to that effect signed by himself. 
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It should be noted particularly that 
the returning officer is under no obli- 
gation to notify # rejection until the 
period for nominations has expired. 
But he has a latitude, for he may pub- 
lish a notice of his decision, and even 
a notice of the valid papers received, 
before the last day. The point of im- 
portance is that a returning officer is 
nct compelled to withhold his decision 
against a nomination paper till the last 
minute, and so prevent the possibility 
of rectifving any error. 

The returning officer is required to 
send notice to the candidates of their 
valid nomination the day after the last 
day for the receipt of papers, though 
again the Order states ‘‘not later than,”’ 
and this may be done before. This 
notice to the candidates is in addition 
to the public notice. Similarly, candi- 
dates for whom a nomination paper has 
been rejected must be notified, but it 
is not necessary to notify a rejected 
paper if in fact a valid paper has been 
received and allowed. 

An elector must not sign 
nomination papers than there are 
councillors to be elected for his ward, 
nor must he sign nomination papers 
for more than one ward in the Borough. 

The form of nomination paper now 
used is that prescribed in 1925, and it 
is far superior and simpler in form to 
that used in provincial Borough Council 
elections or in Parliamentary elections. 
The form requires 

it, The candidate’s surname. Where 
any doubt exists as happens some- 
times in the case of a titled candi- 
date or others it is best to consult 
legal text-books. 

The candidate's other names, i.e 
Christian names or title. 

Place of abode. This must be 
the residence not the qualifying 


to 


“ 


5) 


premises even if outside the 
Borough, 

4. Description, i.e, trade, profes- 
sion, or some such term as 
“married weman.,”’ “retired 
baker,’’ ‘‘spinster,’* ete. 

5: A statement of qualification. 


This may be any one of the 

qualifications set out in our last 

issue. 
A description of the qualification is 
enough and a detailed statement is not 
required, thus ‘local Government elec- 
tor,” “‘residence."’ “‘ownership of 
property,’’ etc, Any of these terms 
which are applicable will suffice and if 
there are two such qualifications only 
one need be stated. 


more — 


Two signatories are required—one - 


proposer and one seconder, both of 
whom must be electors in the ward. 
Their place of abode is required, not 
place of qualification. Questions of 
policy will therefore sometimes militate 
against certain prominent supporters 
signing the nomination paper to be re- 
lied upon. No assentors are required 
nor are the register numbers of the pro- 
poser and seconder demanded. 

The question of an illiterate voter’s 
signature is provided for. Where a 
person signs with a mark the same 
must be witnessed by two Local Gov- 
ernment Electors. In a Parliamentary 


election no similar provision exists, but. 


candidates who rely on the established 
right of illiterate persons to sign with 
a mark (some kings have done it) 
ought always to be prepared to produce 
the witnesses. 

Withdrawals and Insufficient . 

Nominations, 

Nominated candidates have the privi- 
lege of withdrawal without penalty any 
time before noon of the eighth day 
before the poll, the actual date being 
mentioned in the notice of election. 
Withdrawal is effected by the candidate 
delivering or causing to be delivered at 
the R.O.’s office a signed notice of 
withdrawal before the expiry of the 
time allowed. 

If after the time for withdrawal has 
expired it is found there are insufficient 
nominations for any ward, those 
nominated and not withdrawn are de- 
clared elected. At an ordinary election 
the number of vacancies is made up by 
declaring re-elected the retiring coun- 
cillors in the order in which they stood 
at the last contested election, priority 
going to those who secured the highest 
number of votes. Where this presents 
difficulty the R.O. must cut the knot 
bys drawing lots. There is no similar 
provision in the case of a casual vacancy 
nor is there any provision for trans- 
ferring a surplus of candidates in one 
ward to fill a deficiency in another, 

(To be Continued.) 


ERRATUM. 

Following our explanation on page oo 
last month of the change-over from 
annual to triennial elections the state- 
ment appeared ‘“‘these elections will 
therefore take place again this year.’ 
This, of course, is a pure slip, for since 
the disturbance caused by the war 


elections have been held in 1919, 1922,” 


1925 and 1928, and the next will take 
place in 1931. 
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OUR AGENTS AT HOME 


Mr. J. W. Fosrer. 


Fortunately for our Movement the 
agency staff of the Labour Party con- 
tains many men whose energy and grit 
has made their names household words 
in the areas in which they work—and 
far beyond it. Mr. J. W. Foster’s claim 
to fame arises not only from his steady 
work and achievement in these ranks, 
but from solid groundwork put in long 
before he became a Labour agent. 


At forty-three our colleague, whose 
photo we reproduce below, can look 
back upon a service of twenty-two 
years, for it was in 1908 that he first 


became a local Labour Party Secretary. 


Mr. Foster is a miner by origin and 
was a Miners’ Lodge Secretary for 
many years. While working in th 
mines he studied and obtained various 
certificates in book-keeping, building 
construction, chemistry and mechanics, 
mining, surveying and. other sciences. 
Notwithstanding the heavy calls upon 
his time entailed by these labours he 
early sought the local government suff- 
rages of the electors and he has been a 
member of iocal governing authorities 
for seventeen years. 

It is not surprising that 
dences of application and 


evi- 
endeavour 


these 


marked him out ior posts in the Labour 
Movement where his abilities could be 
given full play. In 1920 he was ap- 
pointed registration agent for the Dur- 
ham Miners’ Association, and the two 
Divisions of Sedgefield and Durham 
over which he has control now both 
return Labour M.P.s with handsome 
majorities. 

In 1919 Mr. Foster took part in the 
formation of the Durham County 
Federation of Divisional I! atoar 
Parties, and in 1923 became Secretary 
of this Organisation whick, as ovr 
readers are aware is easily the premier 
County Federation in :he ceuntry. Able 
work has been put in by its present 
Secretary, and its literature and activi- 
ties have proved a model for similar 
County Organisations in other places. 
Perhaps the best testimony to all Labour 
activities in the County of Durham is 
the following table showing the present 
state of Labour representation on the 
Various governing bodies :-— 


Labour All 


Members Others 
Parliament - Q 
County Council net 27 
Boroughs (Councillors) So 
Urban District Councils 183 
Rural District Councils 221 


Parish Councils : E 520 

are exclusive of the 
Boroughs, which are not in- 
Federation. (Our readers 
will be interested to learn however that 


Th oA on figures 
County 


cluded in the 


six out of seven of these return Labour 
M.P.s.) 

Our final word must be one of regret 
that Mr. Foster has been recently laid 
up owning to a serious operation, but 
we rejoice that he is now home again 
and on the way to a good recovery. 


i 


We have received a 
Middlesbrough Monthly Citizen,, a 
new publication published jointly by 
the Middlesbrough East and Middles- 
brough West Divisional Labour 
Parties under the joint editorship of Mr. 
R. Berriff and Mr. A. H. Cocks, the 
two agents for these constituencies. 
Twenty thousand copies have been 
distributed of the first issue and_ this 
circulation is guaranteed. The paper 
has done well for advertisements and it 
is a creditable production to which we 
Wish a long life. 


copy of the 
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LOCAL LABOUR PARTY ACCOUNTS 


A System of Book-keeping (Continued). 


We 
* that not one of our readers has written 
_ to point out an error in last month’s 
iMustration which was deliberately made 
A“ 
4 

g 


have -been somewhat surprised 


in order to emphasise the value of cross 
addition. : 

In the illustration of a contribution 
‘book each column was totalled at the 
foot and the total also carried out for 
each line. The 

_ €ver not made up and if they had been 
it would have been noticed that the 
Tum would not have agreed with the 
“quarterly total’’ representing the ad- 
ditions for each column. The expJana- 
lion lies in the fact that the May 
addition should have been 16/1 and not 
15/1 as shown. ‘This illustrates how 
important it is to carry. out the totals 
_-and check them by side and foot. 
& Now we come to a treasurer’s book, 
and that here illustrated is suited 
to any officer receiving money. except 
’ the collector, and whatever. office and 
_ position in the Party he may occupy. 
_ The prineiple is that of the analysis 
; hook because we find that though the 
analysis may be an entirely separate 
matter and even done finally through 
ledger postings, the simplest thing for 
_ the overwhelming number of treasurers 
and others is a combined book for cash 
entries and a dissection of same. 
_ Analysis books are plentifully stocked 
by stationers. but the number of 
) rulings and shape and size of books 
_ varies considerably. Until some stand- 
ard bovk is advised by the Labour Party 


they should be chosen for them, most 
earefully, and with regard to the num- 
ber of columns needed. 

Thus jf certain local officers are not 
fikely to handle more than four or five 
4 sources or rather sorts of income an 
‘analysis book with that number of 
rulings is required. But in a Party 
‘with many activities or where it is 
‘sought to carry out an analysis showing 
the income from each local unit quite 
‘a number of columns are required. A 
foolscap book which is the commonest 
and most useful type has its limitations 
s to the number of columns, but books 
can be bought which open broadside 
‘and these naturally allow for more 


rulings. 
: 


Ordinarily a book which has the same 
sort and number of rulings on both 
opposite pages is best because it can 


end totals were how-° 


~ officers should choose their books. or 


then be used for both income and ex- 
penditure. But where the analysis 
extends to both left and right pages 
another book is necessary for expendi- 
ture, a practice which is inconvenient, 
and which may be avoided by using ~ 
the front of the book for income and 
the latter half for expenditure. Some 
people have a weakness for buying ex- 
pensive account books but simplicity 
and cheapness should be studied. Ex- 
pensive books are nol necessary. 

Readers must not take the analysts 
headings to our illustvation as an ex- 
ample for theiy own bovks. The nead- 
ings will vary according to local neces- 
sity and the activities, the financial 
transactions of which the book is to 
record. Thus in some Divisions where 
all activities are centralised and Wards 
simply conduct the collection the Ward 
Treasurer’s (or Financial  Secretary’s) 
book may for preference be analysed 
under the names of the collectors. 

In another case a number of money- 
raising efforts may be afoot and-it is 
desirable to separately record the re- 
ceipts from each, or, as will mostly be 
the case, there are changes in the 
analyses required and the columns 
require to be differently headed from 
time to time. Always have a spare 
column or two beyond what at the time 
of purchase seems necessary. 

Now as to the further use of the 
book. It will already have been_seen 
that the records of both cash income 
and expenditure are to be kept in the 
same manner. We have not thought it 
necessary to print the expenditure side 
because the first three headings and the 
main principle will be the same. The 
analysis of expenditure is however far 
more open to changes than the income 
and it is well ‘not to write in headings 
too extensively at the start of a book. 
That first column for the ‘‘total,’’ i.e., 
the actual sum now. received or ex- 
pended. is the vital thing. The item is 
not ‘‘analysed’’ until carried out in the 
appropriate column (sometimes one 
‘*total’’ item needs analysing into two 
or more columns). Once the officer has 
entered the date, particulars and total 
it is not essential to immediately carry 
out into the analysis column. Officers 
busy with the receipt of money some- 
times defer analysis till a more leisurely 
hour. 

It will be seen that so far we have 
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only dealt with cash receipts and expen- 
diture. Bills incurred must also be 
recorded—oh, how often are they not? 
But this is a matter we can well leave 
to next month when we shall also show 
how a-key or busy man can avoid con- 
gestion and omissions by ‘‘journalis- 
ing.”’ 
(To be Continued.) 


THE SCOTTISH COUNCIL AND 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP. 


We cull the rollowing pregnant pas-. 


sage from the E.C. Report of the 
Labour Party Scottish Council. 

Whilst generally the membership of 
the Local Parties grow, there is, per- 
haps, a larger proportion than ever of 
members—certainly a larger proportion 
of the Labour electorate—who seem to 
over-emphasise the virtue of that 
truism—if it be true—‘‘They serve who 
only stand and wait.” 

The fact that Labour is surely, 
though slowly, gravitating towards a 
majority. in National Government 
should impel the indolent or intimi- 


dated, both in town and country, to | 


come forward both with their pennies 
and their persons into the ranks of the 
Labour army, instead of acting as 
mere camp followers. This especially 
holds in so-called rural Divisions, which 
will never be captured by Labour until 
a good deal more money is put into the 
Labour Movement in order _ that 
immensely more propaganda and a 
great deal more canvassing and local 
candidatures may be arranged for. 

_ A thorough collecting scheme to call 
for pennies periodically upon sympath- 
isers who are unwilling or unable 
themselves to become active members 
of the Party is essential, in order, 
among other things, to put into the 
field a competent full-time organiser so 
as to secure that adequate machinery, 
covering the whole Division, is in 
operation, at any rate at election time. 
Probably this will not be done until the 
Party is willing to pay commission or 
salary to reliable and suitable collectors. 

Many attempts which have been made 
on a purely voluntary basis have invar- 
iably failed, in some cases because the 
volunteers have not been of the right 
type to command the confidence of 
those called upon, or have lacked 
special aptitude and _ perseverance 
required for that work. There is a 
great harvest not only of votes, but 
even of coppers, to be got in the back- 

ward areas—but not without effective 
reaping machinery. 


In the conditions 
prevailing to-day, 
you require a printing 
service which relieves 
you of worrying 
detail. 


The Reader Printing 
Co. Ltd. will do for 
you as they did for 
many Labour agents 
and secretaries at the 
last General Election, 


“take the job off your 
hands.” 


Why not consult them 
about that “Bazaar 
Programme” now ? 


THE READER 
PRINTING Co. Ltd. 


Sanvey Gate 


Leicester 

and 

Stock Exchange Buildings 
Great Charles Street 
Birmingham 
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QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


(Naval and Military Voters. me 

Question. Two or three enquiries 
have reached us asking for some en- 
Jightenment on the process by which 
men serving in the Forces become en- 
rolled as voters. Each of our corres- 
pondents is obviously all at sea as to the 
‘methcd and safeguards applied, and one 
.of them criticises the Ilouseholders’ 
Form on which particulars are required 
-concerning persons serving in the 


Forces, who, but for such service woulda _ 


‘be resident at the householder’s address, 
This correspondent thinks that it might 
be possible to manutacture voters, and 
others apparently assume that this is the 
only. method by which men serving may 
be registered. 

Another correspondent enquires as to 
the qualifications required to be regis- 
tered as a naval and military voter. 
Altogether some light on the subject 
seems desirable We will endeavour to 
answer the whole of these questions in 
one reply. 

Answer, Wf the Householders’ Form 
was the only method adopted obviously 
large numbers of qualified men might 
not become enrolled, and the possibil- 
ities of abuse may be admitted. So far 
however, from this being the real 
method of enrolment, the information 
given by Householders acts merely as 
a check on other machinery. 

By the. King’s Regulations a very 
elaborate machine js set up in the 
various branches of the Forces, but it 
will suffice ‘here merely to outline what 
is done in the. Army. . Commanding 
Officers are given very strict instruc- 
tions to ensure that all officers and 
soldiers qualified for registration as 
Parliamentary electors are ynade cog- 
nisant of their privileges and siven the 
opportunity of making use of the facil- 
ities provided for registration. 

Each officer and soldier is supplied 
with a pamphlet of instructions wherein 
athe privileges of registration are out- 


lined and simple instructions given on 
how to become enrolled. As a man 
becomes twenty-one years of age he is 
supplied with a copy of this pamphlet. 
Not only so, but attention is periodically 
drawn to the matter in local orders, and 
copies of the necessary forms can be 
obtained in orderly rooms. 

Officers in charge of records have also 
very specific duties to carry out regard- 
ing registration. Our readers may in 
fact take it as certain that every soldier 
is made acquainted with his rights and 
given every possible opportunity for 
making a claim to be registered if he 


so desires. The fear expressed that 
persons enumerated on the House- 
holders’ Form automatically become 


registered is entirely without foundation 
because no person serving in the Forces 
can become registered except upon 
personal application and by filling in 
forms specially provided. 

The law assumes that the normal 
method for registering a person serving 
in the Forces is by becoming a naval or 
military voter, but it does not debar any 
person so serving from becoming a resi- 
dential voter in the constituency in 
which he actually resides, while in the 
Army. In the latter case there are no 
special privileges but on the contrary 
there is a risk because notwithstanding 
proper residence a person serving in the 
Forces does not become registered as a 
Parliamentary elector in the same way 
as other residents merely by filling in 
the Householders’ Form. A person _ 
may, by such mieans, become entitled 
to the Local Government vote, but he 
must still make a personal claim in 
the manner provided. 

‘A serving soldier, except of course in 
the case just stated, must always 
give some residence where he would 
ordinarily be residing but for his service 
in the army. If qualified he is 
registered as an Absent Voter for the 
address given; in the absence of any 
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proof to the contrary his statement re- 
garding the address is accepted. Be it 
noted that he gets his form through the 
Army and sends it through his officers, 
thus being saved a minimum of trouble. 
‘Once registered as a N.M. voter he does 


not require to claim for each registra- 


tion and the right to vote continues for 
the whole period of his service. 

“With regard to the exercise of the 
franchise itself naval and military voters 
vote by post if stationed in Great 


Britain or Northern Ireland, but outside | 


these areas a proxy may be appointed 
to vote for him. An explanation of 


_ proxy voting is not asked for by our 


_ ¢orrespondents and it wauld take too 


much space to give it here. The fact 
that men serving in the Forces move 
about is provided for in the machinery 
of elections, for before issuing the ballot 
papers the latest addresses are obtained 
from the oiiicer in charge of records. 

' Persons serving in the forces whe 


~ have become registered as householders 


[and not as N.M. voters] in respect of 
their residence in any Barracks or other 
place, vote in the same way as other 
voters at the polling station, though the 
privilege is open to them as to any 
ordinary voter of declaring that their 
occupation may take them from home 
on polling day, and so claim to be placed 
on the Absent Voters list (as engine 
drivers and travellers do) when they too 
will become entitled to vote by post. 
Yhe qualification of a military voter as 
set out in the instructions to soldiers is— 
The officer or soldier 
(1) Must be on full pay. 
(II) Must be 21 years of age by the 
last day of the qualifying period. 
Must be a British subject. 
Must have joined the Army 
before the last day of the quali- 
fying period. iy 
{V) Must furnish a qualifying 
address, that is, the address at 
which he would have been ¢e- 
siding if he were not in the 


Army. 


(ITI) 
(IV) 


A Local Party Problem. ; 
Question. A matter, which is caus- 
ing a lot of trouble in the 
Division is the payment of Trades 
Union affiliation fees. In the past. our 
Unions. have paid their affiliation fees 
to the Local Party. There is only one 
Local Party with any Unions affiliated 
to it, and one Union in another part 
of the Division. was affiliated direct, to 
the Divisional Party. When we adopted 


the new rules we did not notice any 


change, but we are now informed that 
in future the affiliation fees of all 
Trades Unions must be paid direct to 
the Divisional Party and not through 
the Local Party. I should like if you 
could give an explanation of why this 
change was made, because in our case 
it does not look as if it will work very 
well? 

Answer. The point which our cor- 
respondent mentions is one which arises 
out of the operation of Rules, Sets 
B. and C. In the case of divided 
boroughs the practice named has been 
the rule since 1918, and in the Rules 
adopted by the Brighton Conference the 
procedure was extended to County 
Divisions. 

One has not to seek far for the reason 
for the change. Under the 1918 rules 
contributions of affiliated societies were 
payable to the Local Labour Party or 
Polling District. Committee. It was 
permissible, however, for branches or 
societies to affiliate direct to the Divi- 
sional Party, whose duty it was to allot 
the affiliated members and the income 
to the Local Labour Parties or Polling 
District Committees of the areas in 
which the affiliated members resided. 

There was therefore in operation a 
twofold method of affiliation. | Some 
Divisions adopted exclusively one or 
other of these methods and in other 
Divisions both methods of affiliation 
were in operation. It should be 
remarked here that the ultimate effect 
in representation and allotment of 
money was intended to be the same 
whichever way the affiliation was made. 

Now in practice these diverse methods 
led to confusion and in choosing which 
method was most desirable regard neces- 
sarily had to be made to the develop- 
ment of the Party. In 1918 Local 
Parties and Committees were mostly 
confined to industrial centres and the 
only affiliations to be secured were 
those of organisations to be found in 
such places. It was often found that 
the affiliated organisations had mem- 
bers in outside areas which possessed 
no Party organisation, but as Party 
machinery became more intensive, Local 
Committees were set up in the country 
districts and it became imperative that 
these places should secure their proper 
share .of affiliation fees in respect of 
members residing in their areas. There 
is no better way of doing this than 
that provided by the present Constitu- 
tion whereby all affiliation fees are paid 
direct to the Divisional Parties and the 
latter have the responsibility of sharing 
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out the proceeds. So much for the 
reason for the change. . 

It has of course to be recognised that 
circumstances differ widely. The rules 
are devised to meet the normal case and 
in this matter they meet it very well. 
We can however conceive the case of a 
compact industrial town working very 
much to itself as a Party organisation, 
and having attached to it for Parlia- 
mentary purposes a big country area. 
In practice the Divisional Party would 
have little concern in the town and vice 
versa, and the local Unions might re- 
sent sending their money to a distant 
quarter. We know of one or two cases 
like this and there is then some ground 
for seeking to continue the old pro- 
cedure. There is still, however, a great 
deal to be said for the recognition of one 
body in a Division through which all 
affiliations should be made. 


THE LIFE OF A LABOUR 
ACENT. 
By A. C. Powe t, Carlisle. 


The writer spent a number of years 
as a voluntary organiser in a rural 
constituency, and at that time thought 
that the paid agent in an industrial 
constituency had the life of a Solomon 
—in fact, that he got his money for 
nothing. He used to think that an 
agent turned up at his office at 10.30 
a.m., read his correspondence and the 
morning paper; had a smoke, with his 
feet on the mantelpiece ; went home for 
lunch about noon; returned at 3 p.m. ; 
and again smoked until 4.30 p.m. ; 
interviewed a few callers; and returned 
home at 5 p.m. Ultimately, however, 
the writer became a full-time agent 
himself, and like that old adage ‘*‘Love 
is blind, but Marriage is an eye- 
opener,’’ he found it was not the calke- 
walk that he expected. A typical day 
of an agent's life might be described 
as follows. 

I arrive at my office at 10 a.m. on a 
fine spring morning, feeling that life is 
a great adventure, and ready to tackle 
any situation that may develop in the 
course of the day. No two days’ work 
is identical, but even before I open the 
morning’s mail, I know there will be 
letters revealing poignant sufferings, 
appeals for assistance (financial and 
otherwise), letters of thanks for little 
services rendered, requests for my 
attendance at meetings, advertisements, 
bills, ete., etc, 

Having looked through my corre- 
spondence, I start to dictate replies to 


as many letters as possible, so as not 
to detain my typist needlessly in the 
evening. In the middle of dictating, 
however, the telephone bell rings — a 
Ward Secretary is asking for circulars 
to be duplicated ‘‘as soon as possible, 
please.’ In a few seconds comes a 
rat-a-tat on the door. My visitors have 
begun to arrive. First comes John — 
stout, dressed in coster style, with an 
antique hat perched rakishly on the 
side of his head. He has had his 
“‘dole’’ stopped—will I bring his case 
before the proper authority? Before 
John has left, two collectors bring me 


their subscriptions and receive their 
commission. Next comes Priscilla, 
dressed in her best. After careful 


enquiries as to my health, and ‘‘My 
word, but it is a fine morning, it is,” 
she unfolds her tale of woe—her hus- 
band has “‘gone on the road to look for 
work,’’ and leit her ‘‘to fend for’ the 
little ones.”" Can I do anything to tide 
her over the week-end? Priscilla hav- 
ing departed, with a smile on her weary 
face, I once more resume my clerical 
duties ; but before many minutes have 
elapsed, Tommy Sponger enters. After 
pouring out a tale calculated to draw 
blood from a stone, he discloses the 
real purport of his visit, ‘Would you be 
so good, sir, as to lend me five bob?” 
Half-an-hour later comes Sarah, a 
gallant, lovable soul, gifted with that 
rare power of invoking smiles — and 
respect. Sarah is an elderly widow, 
literally living from hand to mouth. On 
being assured that I would do every- 
thing in my power to help her to get 
her Widow's Pension, I am free to 
attend to the remainder of my corre- 
spondence. 

A message is next received by tele- 
phone that the Sandstone Ward are 
having a “‘Peas and Pies Supper” on 
Thursday evening, and would I go 
along and say a few words. As I am 
entering the date in my diary, my 
Privacy is again intruded by Phyllis, a 
daintily clad young brunette, who has 
called to tell me, in simpering tones, 
of the change of her name and address, 
for registration purposes (and incident- 
ally to give the lie to the fable that 
gentlemen prefer blondes). Phyllis is 
followed shortly by Jimmy. His keen, 
dark eyes seem to stand right out of his 
emaciated face, and he is sorely in need 
of a ‘guide, philosopher and friend.” 
Like so many ‘‘war heroes,” he is now 
a cast-away of society, drearily wast- 
ing the precious years of his life in a 
vain. search for work. His army 


- 


- ended. 
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pension stopped, he is now a human 
derelict. I tell him that I know our 
Member, who is indefatigable in his 
efforts on behalf of his constituents, 
will do his utmost with the Ministry of 
Pensions. With an earnest word of 
thanks, Jimmy goes on his way com- 
forted. 


It is now lunch-time, and the office 
is closed until 2 p.m. 

During the afternoon, I have attended 
the local Court of Referees in connec- 


-tion with the Employment Exchange, 


Yor I had a whole batch of cases to 
champion. Luckily I have secured the 
retention of the ‘“‘dole’’ for several of 
my more unfortunate friends. By the 
time I have signed my letters, entered 
up my books, booked a hall for a 
public meeting next month, and made 
the final arrangements for our May- 
Day Demonstration, it is 5 o’clock. But 
although the office is officially closed, 
my duties for the day are not yet 
After a cup of tea, I shall go 
back to the office and prepare my 
papers for to-night’s executive meeting, 
after which I will call in at the Fisher- 
gate Ward Dance to see how they are 
getting on. Verily, an agent’s life is 
not a montonous one, and as the local 
representative of our Member, I am 
brought into contact with all sorts and 
conditions of folk. 

Mindful, however, of the adage ‘‘All 
work and no play makes even a Labour 
agent a dull boy,’* I have promised 
myself a “‘night out’’ to-morrow even- 
ing. ‘But not with a blonde or a 
brunette. 


Some Helpful Illustrations of 
Organising Methods, 


Below we reproduce a useful idea 
for the use of -Local Parties where a 
number of officers use the same 
headed notepaper. The dotted lines 
that will be noted round the name of 
the General Secretary are not a part 
of the printed heading but indicate 
the impress of a rubber stamp. The 
stamp is impressed over the name of 


whichever officer a reply is to be sent 
to, and is a very simple device for 
ensuring accurately addressed replies 
to correspondence. 

Though a self-denial week is decidedly 
not an original idea its adoption in the 
Labour movement is worthy of note 
and our readers will be glad of news 
concerning the result of this innovation. 

We illustrate on another page the 
self-denial envelope recently issued by 
the Nottingham Borough Labour Party 
largely as a trial effort. Though the 
organisation was not entirely successful 
and so complete as it may be in another 
year. the scheme resulted in nearly 460 
being raised in a very short time. 

The envelopes were distributed in 
some areas door to door but we under- 
stand experience shows that in future 
better results may be obtained by con- 
fining the distribution entirely to mem- 
bers. A good feature was the number 
of envelopes returned enclosing a copper 
or so, though a few envelopes contained 
quite generous sums. 

As our readers will 
ew rules for Local Labour Parties 
provide -that affiliated members may 
enrol themselves as members of ward 
committees, and (unlike under the 
older rule) they do not become members 
of the ward committee unless so 
enrolled. 

The rules also provide that E.C.s of 
local Parties shall procure the names of 
affiliated members from the afiiliated 
organisations and then provide facilities 
for enrolment in the ward. 

The latter provision has not yet been 
carried out very extensively ana local 
E.C.s are apparently waiting for a lead 
on the matter. The Birmingham 
Borough Labour Party has given the 
lead in its twelve divisions by issuing 
the admirable form reproduced on next 
page for the use of affiliated members. 
It will be seen that safeguards are pro- 
vided and the form appears to answer 
the purpose for which it is provided 
exceedingly well. 


be aware the 
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FORM OF APPLICATION TO BE COMPLETED BY MEMBERS OF 

SOCIETIES AFFILIATED TO THE BIRMINGHAM BOROUGH LABOUR 

PARTY WHO DESIRE TO ENROL AS MEMBERS OF A WARD BRANCH, 
AS LAID DOWN IN CLAUSE XI. OF THE RULES. 


2. Mame of Applicamin ccc nnnansecceoenscasees 
Reh AGALERS SIR ieee eee 


Pereterr et ttrrer rrr rrr 


Pere rerrre rr TT rTrrrerr rr rrr rr irre ls anew en eneee 


TOTtrrrrrtt tT Trrrrrrrr TT rrr errr rr ri ere 


3. Name of Affiliated Organisation of which applicant is a member, and on which 


this application is based : 


OCterrtrer errr rrr errr irr rrr eT 


RRR eee ee eee EE RRR EERE REE E EERE EERE EERE EET 


eee re rere rrr rrr retiree i irr rr err 


6. Does applicant contribute to Political Fund of his or her Trade Union : 


COCeeCteerre rrr rer ter rrer etter errr rr rire r errr rrr. 


= 
. 


Affiliation verified by : 


8. Declaration: 


eee er err rere tt rete ee eter Teer er err aoe 


SSE T RRR Ree ee eRe eee REE R EEE EEE E EE EEE EEE E EE EERE EE ERE Ee 


SERN ERNE eee eee eee eee eee eee ERE E THERE E REE REESE SERRE EE 


I accept and conform to the Constitution, Principles, Programme and Policy of 


the Labour Party and the Rules of the 
Labour Party, and apply to be enrolled as a member of the 


Ward Branch. 
Signature of Applicant 


Address 


Pere e eee eS eerie Cc Creer cree 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE 
AGENTS. 

On the threshold of a strenuous cam- 
paign for the Northern edition of the 
“Daily Herald,” and in the breathing 
space following the first cainpaign (ia 
which Lancashire did exceedingly well) 
the agents of the North-Western 
District snatched a brief week-end on 
gist May and ist June to spend a joyous 
time together at Culcheth Hall near 
Warrington, Culcheth Hall is the 
property of the Leigh Co-operative 
Society, and is an old-world home from 
home in delightful surroundings, at 
which the Lancashire and Cheshire 
agents have assembled ence a year for 
several years in succession. — Bowls, 
“ennis, Clock Golf and other suorts 
give everyone an excellent chance Jor 
healthful enjoyment, and this vear a 
specially happy company assembled, and 
the greatest credit is due to Mr. Ben 
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Clare and his Conimittee for the excel- 
lent arrangements. The General Secre- 
tary of the Agents’ Association, Mr. H. 
Drinkwater, «attended as a guest, 

On Sunday morning the annual meet- 
ing of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
District of the Agents’ Association took 
place and the report of the year's work 
showed that a number of extremely 
useful discussions had taken place 
during the year, the subjects taken 
having been Electoral Reform, the 
Financing of Municipal Candidates, the 
New Constitution, the Press and the 
Labour Party, the System of Compiling 
the Register of Voters in Oldham, the 
Labour Agent and the Council Labour 
Group, and Recording Arrangements, 
for Polling Days. The year's pro- 
Xeutame had also included a spec 
visit to Oldham, where the agents had 
been the guests of the Labour Mavor 
(and agent) Mr. Isaac Grabtree, J.P. 
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FRONT OF ENVELOPE 


NOTTINGHAM LABOUR PARTY. 
SELF DENIAL APPEAL. 


MACDONALD NEEDS YOUR HELP! 


Help us to assist him in his Good work. 


BACK OF ENVELOPE 


GREAT FINAL RALLY. 


WHIST DRIVE & DANCE, 
GREYFRIARS HALL, 


Help APRIL 11th, at 7.30 p.m. 
the Labour Admission Labour’s 
Government inits ye Policy is the 


work for World Welfare of 
The People. 


Peace and I 
Better am glad 
Conditions. to be able to enclose 
adonationof £ : : 
to the Nottingham Labour Patty. 
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Poor Law Relief and Local 
Government Candidatures. 

It is perhaps not surprising to find 
that the position relating to the receipt 
of Poor Law Relief and its effect upon 
a person’s civil rights is not well under- 
stood. The law has frequently been 
altered. 

Time was when the receipt of poor 
law relief of any kind by a man or his 
family became an absolute bar either to 
the -exercise of any vote or to his 
becoming a Local Government candi- 
date. The first humane step by way of 
removing these disqualifications was the 
Medical Relief Disqualification Removal 
Act, 1885. This Act removed the dis- 
qualification of voters at certain elec- 
tions where the relief received had been 
in the form of medical or surgical 
assistance or medicine at the expense 
of the rates, 

A more generous provision was con- 
tained in the Representation of the 
People Act, 1918, which — entirely 
removed the disqualification of voters 
arising from any form of poor relief. 
Section 9 of this Act said ‘tA person 
shall not be disqualified from being 
registered or from voting as a Parlia- 
mentary or Local Government elector 
by reason that he or some person for 
whose maintenance he is responsible 
has received poor relief or other 
alms.’* One effect and perhaps an 
unintended effect of the ro18 Act was to 
confer on a person receiving relief an 
eligibility for certain offices which did 
not previously exist. 

The tale of ‘his progressive emanci- 
pation was broken by the Tory Local 
‘Government Act of 1929, which while 
not imposing any fresh disability on 
‘the voter did impose fresh disabilities 
for holding office. 

A little explanation is here necessary. 
Prior to 1918 a person who had 
received poor law relief could not he 
elected to a horough or county council, 


LAW AND 
PRACTICE 


not because there was any express dis- 
qualification, but because he could not 


be a voter. Removal of the latter bar 
at once made eligible many persons 
previously debarred. 


In regard, however, to Rural and 
District Councils and Metropolitan 
Borough Councils, the law was in a 
different state. Here an express dis- 
ability was created by the Local Gov- 
ernment Act, 1894, which debarred any 
person from holding office on these 
bodies, who had, within twelve months 
before election or since his election, 
received union or parochial relief 
(relief to a man’s wife or children is 
relict to himself). There was no 
exception for medical or surgical relief. 

One would have thought that the 
next step after 1918 would have been 
to remove these remaining disabilities 
and so bring the bodies just mentioned 
into line with Borough and County 
Councils. The Tory Act, however, did 
nothing of the sort. Instead it enacted 
a disability, never before expressed in 
so many terms, for Borough Councils 
and County Councils. As the law 
stands to-day no person may be a mem- 
ber of these bodies who has within 
twelve months before becoming a mem- 
ber or has since becoming such a mem- 
ber received poor relief. There is an 
exception for medical or surgical treat- 
ment. etc., as defined below. 


A minor concession in the Local Gov- 
ernment Act, 1929, was to extend the 
exemption for medical or surgical 
treatment, etc., to other local authori- 
ties coming under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1894, i.e., to Urban and Dis- 
trict Councils and Metropolitan Borough 
Councils. This made the provision 
uniform for every class of Local Gov- 
ernment election. 

For the sake of. clarity we will 
repeat. The present position is that no 
person may become or remain a mem- 
ber of a County Council, Borough 
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Council, Metropolitan Borough Coun- 
cil, Urban District Council or Rural 
District Council, who within twelve 
months before becoming a member, or 
since becoming a member, has received 
poor relief, except that no disqualifica- 
tion arises ‘“‘by reason only that he or 


a member of his family has received, 


medical or surgical treatment or been 

an inmate of an institution for that pur- 

pose or received relief which could 
have been’ granted under the Blind 

Persons Act, 1920, or been maintained 

in any place as a pauper lunatic.’’ 

Though the clock has been put back, it 

can at least be said, that all the clocks 

tell the same time. 

It should be noted that where dis- 
qualification exists it extends to being 
a member of any committee or sub- 
committee set up under the Local Gov- 
ernment Act, 1929, t.e., a disqualified 
person may not be co-opted on to a 
Public Assistance Committee. 

It will now perhaps be helpful to 
express the progress in this matter in 
chronological order. 

From 1885 TO 1918. 

(a) As voter— 

Disenfranchised if relief received 
within twelve months prior to 
registration except such relief was 
medical or surgical relief or for 
medicine. 

(b) As County or Borough Councillor— 
Disqualified it disenfranchised 
under (a), but entitled to be 
elected if on the register. 

(c) As Guardian, Rural, Urban or 

Metropolitan Councillor— 
Disqualified if relief of any kind 
was received within twelve months 
prior to election, or at any time 
aiterwards. 

From 1918 TO 1930. 

(d) As Voter— , 

Entitled to be registered. 

(e) As County or Borough Councillor— 
Entitled to be elected. 

(f) As Guardian, Rural, Urban or 
Metropolitan Borough Coun- 
cillor— 

Disqualified as in (c). 
PRESENT Position (FROM APRIL Ist, 
1930). 

(g) As Voter— 

Entitled to be registered. 

(h) As member of any Local Govern- 

ment elective office— 
Disqualified if relief received 
within twelve months before 
becoming a member, or after 
becoming a member, except in 
case of medical or surgical relief, 


assistance under Blind Persons 
ACE, 1920, Or treatment as pauper 
lunatic. 

It should be added that the above 
matters do not affect in any way the 
unfortunate position of persons under 
‘contract’? on account of relief received 
by loan. These contracts are now taken 
over by the new Public Assistance 
Committees of the Borough and County 
Councils (unless cancelled in lump as in 
some areas) and all such contracts dis- 
qualify from holding office on these 
bodies, notwithstanding that the 
“relief? was received “more than 
twelve months ago. 


BY PUBLISHING A 
MONTHLY NEWS SHEET 


Enquiries Solicited by Specialists 
J. S. REYNOLDS & CO., LTD., 
Labour Printers, RIPLEY, Derbys. 


LABOUR CROUPS ON PUBLIC 


BODIES. 
Many of our readers are interested 
in the formation and functioning of 


Labour groups on public bodies, and 
with the growth of the Party this aspect 
of Labour work is becoming more and 
more important. On many of the 
larger Borough and District Councils 
Labour groups have functioned success- 
fully for many years, and it is. good to 
find now that Labour members of sev- 
eral County Councils iiave combined for 
the purpose of common action and con- 
sultation. Two recent such formations 
were the Labour groups on the Derby- 
shire C.C. and the Staffordshire C.C. 

Information as to the actual working 
of Labour groups is none too plentiful, 
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Advertise Coming Events ! 


Pencil Publicity Pays 


with special imprints 
for Bazaars, Election 
and Branch Funds. 


List free. Sample 2d. 


Birkbeck Pencils, Keswick 


and we shall welcome any information 

sent us by our readers on this matter. 

In the meantime we are interested to 

note that the continued growth of the 

Party both inside and outside the Coun- 

cil at Southampton, and the consequent 

increased sesponsibility of the Labour 
group, has made it imperative that 
steps should be taken to direct the policy 
of the group on definite pre-arranged 
lines. Ve this end a special meeting 
of the group was recently calied and 
the following recommendations were 
adopted. They will be read with iater- 
est by those concerned in this matter 

in other areas. We understand that a 

senior and junior whip was appointed 

and also the necessary reporters. 

(i) Whips.—The appointment of Whips 
whose duty it should be to call 
group or sectional meetings, and 
to see that decisions are given 
effect to, i.e., to see that matters 
needing discussion and action are 
dealt with by an ordinary or special 
group meeting, and to see that 
group decisions are conveyed to all 
members of the group affected, also 
the necessary arrangements made 
re moving and seconding at Council 
meetings, or dealing with matters 
at Committes meetings. 

(ii) Reporters.--Each important Com- 
mittee to have a ‘“‘reporter’’ for 
that Conunittee to be respensible 
for digrsting the business of that 
Committee, so that matters requir- 
ing the attention of the group may 
be reported to it with an economy 
of time 

(iii) Group =Agenda.—The Chairman, 
Whips, and Reporters to meet to- 
gether for twenty minutes prior to 
the group meeting, and arrange 
priority for the most important 
matters 


(iv) Group Policy—The group is to 
endeavour to consistently dev: lop 
its own policy and not wait until 
questions find their way on te the 
agenda through normal rcutine. 
Small groups may*be set t. work 
on one er two urgent matters that 
are ripe fur Committee or Council 
discussion, and submit a report for 
consideration by the Group. A 
Secretary is to be appointed to 
handle and co-ordinate this work. 
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§ 
Let the ; 
BLACKFRIARS PRESS § 


help you / 


We can help you. Give us 
thechance to proveto you . 
that for good printing, at 
reasonable prices and with 
quick despatch, Labour 
can hold its own in trade 
as well as in politics. Send 
us your enquiries. 


SY 


THE 


BLACKFRIARS PRESS Ltd. 
SMITH-DORRIEN ROAD, 
LEICESTFR 
4 Phone 27164. WW. W. Borrett, Manager 
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PRE-PAID ADVERTISEMENTS, 


WANTED. — Books on_ elections, 
registration; also political and social 
questions.—Hitts, Greyfriars, 
down, Deal. 


WANTED. 


Political Labour Official requires 
Assistant. Knowledge of Labour 


Movement essential ; administra- 
tive office experience and responsi- 


bility, with stenography desirable. 

Commencing salary £400,—Apply 

Box B., Labour Party, Transport 

House, Smith Ro oad London, 
pe 


Ss 


Kings- 


